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discussion is based, in the second place, on the spiritual identity between 
God and man in point of essential nature, i. e., our author starts with the 
assumption that our life originates in the Life of God and forms part of the 
Infinite Life, and is therefore coeternal with it. In the appendix to the 
fourth edition, which forms the last chapter of the book as now printed, the 
author seems to identify God with the sum of etheric energy or the sum of 
cosmic life (p. 169), which he calls the subjective side of cosmic matter. 
The physical world or cosmic body is the objective or substance aspect of 
etheric life, in which it expresses its energy. There is no life and no soul 
without body, no energy without a substance, so no cosmic energy without 
a physical world, i. e., the world is an energy-charged organism. In this 
there is no room for death, which would be the annihilation of energy, but 
only for transmutations of life. These seem to the reviewer to be the 
fundamental ideas in the volume, but the relation between the individual 
life and the absolute life is not intelligibly made out, the leaps in the argu- 
ment from energy to world life, from world life to pantheism are startling, 
and no adequate reason is advanced for the persistence of individuality in 
the processional of life's mutations. However, it is only fair to say that 
the author explicitly disclaims any attempt to present scientific demonstra- 
tions, and he has certainly succeeded in putting before the reader many 
interesting thoughts. W. A. Hammond. 

Cornell University. 

Einleitung in die Philosophic Dritte Auflage. Von Wilhelm Jeru- 
salem. Wienund Leipzig. Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1906. — pp. xvii, 249. 

This is the third edition of a short Introduction to Philosophy which 
Professor Jerusalem, the author of Die Urteilsf unction, first published in 
1899. With the exception of the section on Genetic and Biological .(Es- 
thetics, which has been entirely rewritten to express the author's present 
convictions on the subject, no serious changes have been made in the text. 
The book discusses the fundamental problems, methods, and movements 
of the philosophical sciences (psychology, logic, theory of knowledge, 
metaphysics, aesthetics, ethics, and sociology) in a simple, clear, and inter- 
esting manner, and is well suited for its purpose. Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

La morale scientifique : Essai sur les amplications morales des sciences 
sociologiques. Par Albert Bayet. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1905. — pp.180. 

The object of this book is to show how the scientific spirit must alter our 
old conceptions of ethics. The business of ethics is not to work out a code 
of absolute duties based upon the principle of individual responsibility, but 
"to ameliorate the moral reality." In order to do this the moralist must 
study the social and moral facts, and then aim to improve the existing con- 
ditions in the briefest and most practical way. Ethics, as a science, is 
therefore but a branch of sociology, while, as an art, it is a branch of pol- 
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itics. The proper function of the moral art is to correct the ethical con- 
ceptions, on the one hand, and to perfect the social machinery, on the 
other ; that is, to adapt the latter to the demands of the conscience of the 
groups and to the changing conditions of social life. 

The ethicist, in other words, is to choose as his model and example the 
modern engineer ; he is to be a "social engineer." Just as the construc- 
tion of the smallest machine presupposes a knowledge of physics, chemistry, 
and mathematics, so the improvement of social institutions presupposes a 
knowledge of all the sociological sciences. The engineer draws his plans 
in his office, he puts his invention on paper, and then superintends the 
construction of the work. So, too, the moralist must think out improve- 
ments and then superintend the construction of the new social machine. 
But he must also prepare the collective mind for the change, just as the 
engineer must interest the capitalists in his new invention ; this is done by 
advertising ; the ethical notions of the group affected are influenced by 
books, pamphlets, articles, and instruction. Moral instruction in the 
schools will become a powerful means of realizing the ends ; it is an in- 
strument of reclame. Inventors, propagandists, organizers, and legislators 
will cooperate in utilizing the results of science. 

The moral art, being essentially social, will not regulate the inner life 
of the individual ; it will allow the individual to develop freely and spon- 
taneously. 

The naive faith which the author of this book has in the possibilities of 
sociology reminds one of the eighteenth century Aufklarung. If human 
beings and societies were machines, and we possessed a mathematical 
knowledge of the workings of these machines, his dream of a " social en- 
gineer" might perhaps come true. But this mechanical conception is 
thoroughly out of place here, and however much we may hope that kings 
may be sociologists, it is not to be expected that the sociologists will be 
made kings. Frank Thilly. 

Cornell University. 

Ethik. II. Theil. Von Max Wentscher. Leipzig, Verlag von Johann 
Ambrosius Barth, 1905. — pp. xii, 396. 

The first volume of this work, which appeared in 1902, offers a critical 
examination of the ultimate standards of all ethical evaluation. In it the 
author emphasizes his opposition to the tendencies of our age ; his system is 
idealistic, individualistic, and indeterministic. The principle of freedom 
is made the basis of ethics, and the development of the free personality 
into a complete self, the ideal. From this principle of freedom, Professor 
Wentscher holds, all the moral ideals, duties, and rights can be deduced 
with logical necessity, that is, a system of ethics can be erected upon this 
principle. The construction of such a system is the object of the second 
volume. 



